De Lancey

under the leadership of De Lancey himself. By
the exercise of great political dexterity, and un-
doubtedly favored by the emergency conditions
imposed by the fourth intercolonial war, he suc-
ceeded in keeping both of his great offices and at
the same time in preserving for the Assembly
the essential features of the position of domi-
nance in the provincial government which were
retained until the Revolutionary period. In 1754
he presided over the Albany convention and in
the following year attended the conference of
governors with Gen. Braddock at Alexandria,
Va. He signed the charter for King's College
in 1754, thus helping to fix the charge of "Epis-
copalianism" upon "the De Lancey party," and
raising a Presbyterian opposition under William
Livingston which soon came to be known as
"the Livingston party.1' These issues, group-
ings, and names survived for long after De
Lancey's death. He remained the leading figure
in New York during the term of Gov. Hardy,
1755-57* and again, as lieutenant-governor, ad-
ministered the affairs of the province in 1757-
60. He died suddenly on July 30 of the latter
year, being succeeded in the lieutenant-gover-
norship by his political opponent, Cadwallader
Golden [g.v.], president of the Council.

[The most accessible sources are to be found in the
Docs. Relative to the Colonial Hist, of the State of
N. Y.t vols. VI and VII (1855-56). There is a mem-
oir by E. F. De Lancey in E. B. O'Callaghan, Doc.
Hist, of the State of N. Y., vol. IVr quarto ed. (1851).
William Smith, Hist, of N. Y. (Albany, 1814), covers
the whole period. For the Zenger trial see Livingston
Rutherf urd : John Peter Zenger (1904) ; H. L. Osgood,
Hist, of the American Colonies in the Eighteenth Cen-
tury, vol. II (1924), ch. v; and J. G. Wilson, Memorial
Hist, of the City of N. Y. (1892-93), vol. II, ch. vii.
On the Clinton administration, see Osgood, vol. IV, ch.
x, and Wilson, vol. II, ch. viii. For date of birth see
Thos. Jones, Hist, of N. Y. during the Revolutionary
War (1879)1 I. *5o.J                                  C.W.S.

DE LANCEY, JAMES (1732-1800), colonial
politician, turfman, was the eldest son of Lieu-
tenant-Governor James De Lancey [q.v."] and
Anne Heathcote. Born in New York City, in
a house built by his grandfather, Stephen De
Lancey, which later became famous as Fraunce's
Tavern, he was educated at Eton and Cam-
bridge, and on leaving the University entered
the army, reaching the rank of captain. He is
said to have served as aide to Abercrombie in the
Lake George campaign of 1758, and was cer-
tainly with Prideaux and Johnson at the capture
of Fort Niagara in 1759- His military activities,
however, were brought to a close by the sudden
death of his father, in 1760, which left him, be-
fore his thirtieth year, with the responsibilities
of the headship of one of the wealthiest and most
powerful families of the provincial aristocracy.

De Lancey

During his young manhood in England he had
acquired the sporting tastes of the period. Soon
after he came into his great property he import-
ed what are believed to have been the first Eng-
lish race-horses, or thoroughbreds, ever brought
to New York, and in a few years assembled the
largest and most select stud and stable of run-
ning horses in the Colony if not in the whole
country. Cadwallader R. Colden, historian of
the early racing, called him "the Father of the
New York Turf." His chief opponent in rac-
ing and in politics was Lewis Morris, Jr., later
a signer of the Declaration of Independence.
From Wildair, Lath, and the Cub Mare, im-
ported by De Lancey, were descended most of
the great race-horses of America prior to the
Civil War period, while True Briton, another of
his horses, was, according to the Morgan Horse
Register, the progenitor of that famous breed
of early American road and carriage horses.

His responsibilities as head of the family com-
prehended not only the development of the ex-
tensive De Lancey estates and the conduct of
the family mercantile business, but also the con-
tinuation of the political influence of the "De
Lancey interest." At first, under the leadership
of the son, who lacked his father's dominant offi-
cial position in the province, and his powerful
influence in London, the political fortunes of
the family suffered a decline. At the Assembly
elections in 1761 held in consequence of the de-
mise of the Crown, the Livingston party scored
a triumph. But the next seven years offered
abundant opportunity for the younger De Lan-
cey to exercise a gift for dexterous management
which came to be recognized as not inferior to
that of his father. Provincial resistance to the
policies of the British government in these ex-
citing days was a matter in which the aristo-
cratic De Lancey faction and the Livingston
"Whigs" could and did combine with great
effect. Into this contest, however, an element
new to the political life of the province, the un-
franchised classes, ready for radical and danger-
ous extremes of action, had begun to force its
way. Taking advantage of the reaction against
this encroachment of the masses, the De Lan-
cey merchant ticket won the city delegation in
the elections of 1768 over the "WTiig lawyers,"
and again in 1769 the Tory-Episcopalian De
Lancey combination obtained control of the
Assembly. At this time "Captain James" was
offered and refused a seat at the Council. In the
proceedings of this last Assembly of New York's
provincial period, which were in line with its
traditional pblicy of over half a century, he'took
a leading part At its last session, beginning ia
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